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The Promotional Rating Process, 1976: An Analysis 


--A report by the staff of the City-Wide Educational Coalition-- 


SECTION I -- AN INTRODUCTION 


The Boston Public School System has long had the reputation for being 
a closed and highly political bureaucracy. Very few persons have ever been 
appointed to administrative positions from outside the system. Promotions 
had been gained by those who could play the politics of the then current 
School Committee. Deliberations about administrative appointments had always 
been made in Executive Session and promotions were often made with overtones 
of patronage. During Superintendent William Leary's administration the only 
top level administrators from outside the system had been appointed -- Charles 


Leftwich and Dean Yarborough in the Central Administration. 


Since promotions and appointments had been made with an emphasis on 
politics rather than qualifications, it can be contended that some persons 
were appointed to positions for which they were not sufficiently qualified. 
In a highly complex school system with widely diversified needs, the old 
method of appointing and promoting principals/headmasters from a standard 
principals' rating list did not begin to address these needs. Appointments 
and promotions made in a vacuum by the Boston School Committee (without input 


from a specific school's community) proved to be jnadequate. 


As a result, the Boston School Committee in 1973 directed then Superin- 
tendent Leary to develop a hiring process which would address and hopefully 
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alleviate some of these problems. The Promotional Rating System created 
during Leary's administration responded to the "pressing need for a promo- 
tional system which assures the appointment of the most capable applicant 
to each rated administrator or Supervisory position "(Charles Leftwich," 


A Proposal for a Promotional Rating System for Boston Public School sim 


The Promotional Rating System was used on a pilot basis to fill several 
administrative vacancies that occured during Leary's administration. One of 
the vacancies was for the headmaster of English High School. The use of the 
Promotional Rating System to fill this vacancy resulted in the only instance 
in recent memory when a principal was hired from outside the system. Robert 
Peterkin came to English High from Albany, New York where he had been an 


administrator of a high school program. 


The 1973 Promotional Rating System guidelines made Significant steps 
toward the development of a promotion process which would be free from 
Patronage and would provide for a more thorough examination of an applicant's 


qualifications. 


In Judge W. Arthur Garrity's Court Order of February 24, 1976 the 
1973 Promotional Rating System, with Slight modification, was adopted and 
mandated for extensive use to remedy two situations. First, it was to comply 
with Garrity's May 10, 1975 Court Order that "each Community District school 
facility shall, before August 1, 1976 be administered by an administrator at 
the rank of principal or headmaster." In effect, Garrity ordered that Boston's 
162 school were to have Permanent building administrators by August 1, 1976. 


At the time of the February, 1976 order, a total of ninety (90) Boston schools 


had temporary acting principals/headmasters. Second, the Promotional Rating 
System was to be used for the desegregation of the school administration. 

The Court established that 20% of the Administrative staff should be Black, 
and ordered that Black and White administrators be hired on a one-to-one 

basis until the quota of 20% was met. Most of Boston's building and central 
administration is White, while the student population is 52% Black and Other- 
Minority (Hispanic, Chinese-American, Native American, etc.). The Court 
Order did not mandate a certain percentage of Other-Minority applicants to 

be hired but stipulated that "the appointment of Other-Minorities (as adminis- 


trators) shall proceed on an accelerated basis." 


In dealing with the implementation of Garrity's order, a Community 
Screening Committee was established at each school having a vacancy. These 
Committees were to do the work of reviewing resumes, interviewing applicants, 
and selecting finalists for permanent appointment to principal or headmaster 
positions. Most importantly, these Community Screening Committees included 
parents in an equal voting capacity with the school professionals. The 
Court's revision of the 1973 Promotional Rating Process increased the number 
of parents from two(2) to four (4) and ordered equal representation for 
Blacks and Other-Minorities. Their inclusion as voting members led many 
parents to believe that this selection process would be open and fair and 
would select administrators responsive to their needs and those of their 


children. 


After months of screening and evaluating, the first phase of the Pro- 
motional Rating System for selecting permanent principals and headmasters 


has been concluded. On Wednesday, August 11th the Boston School Committee 


submitted its list of appointments to the Federal District Court. 


The City-Wide Educational Coalition has prepared two previous reports 
related to the Promotional Rating System: "Parent Involvement in the Promo- 
tional Rating Process" and "Hiring Principals and Headmasters -- A Guide for 
Parents." These reports described the various constituencies on the Community 
Screening Committees, outlined the steps involved in the selection of candi- 
dates, and offered suggestions to parents on how to make effective use of the 


process in their attempts to hire qualified and responsive administrators. 


This third report will examine two areas: 1) the impact of the Promo- 
tional Rating System (as it was used) on the desegregation of the administra- 
tion of the Boston Public Schools, and 2) how the Community Screening Committees 
actually functioned in screening, selecting and recommending finalists for the 
ninety (90) vacancies of principal/headmaster. Taken together, these three 
reports will hopefully provide parents and school personnel in Boston and 
other cities with an insight as to how they can more effectively participate 


in the selection of school administrators. 


This report is based on a series of forty-six (46) interviews with 
parents, teachers, administrators, and other School Department personnel who 
participated on Community Screening Committees. Some Citywide Coordinating 
Council members and staff who were participants in the monitoring process were 
also consulted. In addition, various members of the City-Wide Educational 
Staff also contributed their experiences to the development of this report. 
Finally, we had the opportunity to speak with some of the applicants for the 


positions -- they were especially helpful in broadening our understanding of 


the process. 


Section II of this report will focus on the following aspects of the 
Promotional Rating System: 

a) The Recruitment Effort, 

b) The Community Screening Committee Process, and 


c) Nomination and Appointment Procedures 


This report will conclude in Section III with suggested recommenda- 
tions for how the use of the Promotional Rating System might be improved 


in the future. 


SECTION II -- THE PROMOTIONAL RATING PROCESS 


A. The Recruitment Effort 


The manner in which the recruitment of candidates for administrative 
positions was carried out determined both the number and quality of appli- 
cants and was therefore crucial to the overall functioning of the Promotional 
Rating System. An inadequate recruitment procedure could act in such a way 


as to prevent both parents and the Court from achieving their objectives. 


One major problem with recruitment was the limited time span within 
which it had to be completed in order to comply with Judge Garrity's August 1, 
1976 deadline. There had been unprecedented unanimous agreement among all 
parties to the case -- the Boston School Committee, the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Education, the City of Boston, and the NAACP -- that the timetable 
should be extended to allow for a more comprehensive search. However, when 


Judge Garrity was asked to extend the time allotted, he refused the request. 


There were no specific provisions in the Court Order as to how the 
recruitment of Blacks and Other-Minorities should be undertaken. Simply 
advertising in newspapers does not give evidence of a serious effort to 
recruit Blacks or Other-Minorities. Because the Boston school situation had 
received such negative publicity, an aNaneS eine and positive approach to 
publicizing the positions was essential. The Board of Examiners initially 
limited advertising efforts to Boston, Greater New England, and the New York 
area. By the time the School Committee directed the Board of Examiners to 
extend their search to Chicago, Los Angeles and other major cities, the 


Promotional Rating System was well underway and the subsequent response was 


minimal. 


Current deliberations about administrative salaries also worked against 
any system of recruitment. The Boston School Committee is in the process of 
deciding how salaries will be determined -- should principals/headmasters 
at schools with a student population of 2000 - 3000 receive the same salary 
as those at schools with 100 - 200 students? Since this decision has yet to 
be made, salaries were never advertised. Hence, potential applicants from 


outside Boston had no way of knowing what their salary would be. 


Another factor that worked to the disadvantage of applicants from 
outside of the Boston system was the lack of information about 1) the nature 
of the job they were applying for, 2) the particular program emphasis at 
individual schools, or 3) other pertinent information that is generally made 


available. 


This inadequate recruitment process thus lessened any possibility for 
a valid comparison of the credentials (between incumbents and other persons 
from within the system and those of individuals coming from outside) to 
take place. The opportunity of comparing. such applicants could have provided 


a clearer perspective of the range of qualified applicants to choose from. 


Mention was made earlier in this report that in the February 24, 1976 
Court Order there had been no specific guidelines as to the percentage of 
Other-Minorities to be hired as principals/headmasters. Not surprisingly, 
then, there were no Other-Minority appointees. Major responsiblility must 
be placed on the School Department for its lack of initiative and good faith 


efforts to recruit and hire Other-Minority candidates. 


The absence of a clear Affirmative Action Policy with regard to the 


recruitment and appointment of women to administrative positions in the 
Boston Public Schools must also be noted. Neither the Court nor the Pro- 
motional Rating System itself addresses the need for more women having 


equal access to positions of principal and, particularly, headmaster. 


The total number of applicants for principal/headmaster positions 
was 628. The number judged eligible by the Board of Examiners was 479. 


A breakdown of these eligible applicants follows: 


Number of Eligible Applicants 


Black White Other Totals 
From Inside the Boston 
School System: 
Incumbents 1 72 1 | 74 
Non- Incumbents 31 290 2 323 
From Outside the system 24 B56 Te 1B2 
Totals 56 418 5 479 


In the absence of any published criteria, we question what criteria 
were used to eliminate 149 applicants from the process at this earliest 
phase. In addition we wonder how applicants from outside the system selected 
the schools to which they wanted to apply and wonder whether the Board of 


Examiners assigned schools to some outside applicants. 


B. The Community Screening Committee Process 


1) Formation of the Community Screening Committees 


The makeup of the Community Screening Committees established for the 
current rating process was similar to that delineated in the School Depart- 
ment's 1973 promotional rating document. Judge Garrity did,however, expand 
the number of parents on each Screening Committee to four (4), a move which 
increased parental participation in the selection process. The Court further 
designated that three of the parents should be selected by the school's 
Racial Ethnic Parent Council and one by the local Home and School Association. 
The Court also stipulated that Black and White parents were to have equal 


representation. 


In addition, each Screening Committee included the District Superin- 
tendent as chairperson, two (2) principals, two (2) assistant principals, 
two (2) teachers, and two (2) Other-Minority members -- one (1) of whom was 
to be a School Department employee. The Court Order specified that Blacks 
and Whites were to be equally represented among the administrators and 


teachers. 


It was hoped that the inclusion of parents and teachers would balance 
the influence of the School Department in the selection of administrators. 
Parents and teachers hoped to play a significant role in the selection of 


administrators who would be more responsive to the needs of their constituencies. 


In many cases these hopes were frustrated by the imbalance of power 


that resulted from the disproportionate number of School Department personnel 


on each Screening Committee. In many instances implicit pressure was put 
on teachers and administrators to support the decisions of their School 


Department superiors. 


Attempts by parents to form alliances with other Committee members 
were often stymied. Consequently, parents found themselves outvoted on 
critical issues. At least two parents remarked that "we were told that 
caucusing (with teachers) was illegal. It was just impossible for us to 
get enough votes for any candidate the School Department did not favor." 
In several cases, this imbalance also worked against teachers. Some 
parents selected for the Screening Committees were also Teacher Aides. 
Their loyalties were clearly on the side of the School Department that 
employed them. One teacher reported that a School Department/Teacher Aide 
alliance had voted against all of the candidates favored by the teacher 


members. 


The fact that the District Superintendents were chairpersons of each Com- 
munity Screening Committee gave them a disproportionate amount of influence 
in the overall operation of the committees. Evidence throughout this report 
suggests that the District Superintendent's role created a power imbalance 
that often ran counter to the need for a fair and open committee decision- 


making process. 


2) Training for Community Screening Committee Members 


The Community District Advisory Councils and the Citywide Parents 
Advisory Council coordinated training workshops on how to conduct interviews 


and how to make efficient use of the time that was available. These workshops 
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included resource persons from businesses and agencies who had had 
experience in interviewing and screening personnel. In our interviews 
with parents they indicated that they found these workshops very helpful. 
It was unfortunate that School Department personnel from Beacon Street 
and some District Superintendents' offices discouraged teachers and other 


School Department personnel from attending. 


The District Superintendents also held training session for members 
of the Community Screening Committees in their districts. Many parents 
and teachers felt that these sessions were designed to instruct members 
on what would happen rather than to explore options or alternative ways 
to interview and select applicants. One parent commented, "Parents need 
to be better informed before they start the process. Time needs to be 
spent telling parents who the actors are and what games are played." 
Another parent stated, "Those training sessions were regimented. We were 


told what we were going to do." 


3) Administrative Attitudes 


Parents were often intimidated by the exclusionary tactics and atti- 
tudes of the District Superintendents and frequently deferred to their 
authority as chairpersons of the Screening Committees. This deference on 
the part of parents was partially responsible for the ability of some Dis- 
trict Superintendents and other "professional" members of the Screening 


Committee to "call the shots." 


Judge Garrity's order had called for the individual Screening Committees 
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to determine their own procedural practices, including the setting of 
meeting times and places, the method of reviewing resumes, and the estab- 
lishment of a quorum rule. However, many District Superintendents distri- 
buted lists of "suggested" operational guidelines to their Screening Com- 
mittees which were then adopted as rule without sufficient discussion of 
possible alternative procedures. 

The role of the District Superintendent as chairperson of each Screening 
Committee and the vagueness of the Court Order combined to give District 
Superintendents an inordinate amount of influence over the functioning of the 
process. One parent participant addressed this concern in a letter to Judge 
Garrity: 

"IT am deeply concerned and disturbed by the exclusion, 

whether by accident or design, of parents from the 

screening processes. Meetings have been arbitrarily 

set up by the District Superintendent to accomodate 

the administrative staff of the Screening Committee 

without due consideration to the problems incurred 

by working parents such as I who are not able to 

attend said meetings wihout jeopardizing their 

employment. I feel that parental input is most 

important in these crucial times, but the attitudes 

reflected by the administration of this district 

serves to thwart any input by the parents that may 

be beneficial to the school." 

The attitude of the District Superintendent was thus a critical 
factor in the functioning of each Screening Committee. These attitudes 
differed from District to District. In general, the impact of parental 
Opinion on the rating process was directly related to the attitude of the 
District Superintendent toward parental/community participation. Parents 
felt most positive about the Screening Committee process in those districts 


where the District Superintendent had shown some commitment to full and 


equal participation by all members of the Screening Committee. 
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4) Meeting Times 


A common complaint from parents in every district was that meeting 
times were scheduled during the day. Many parents were unable to participate 
fully in daytime meetings. Money was not available to pay parents who had to 
take time off from work. Therefore some working parents could not participate. 
In addition, the lack of any child care arrangements made it difficult for 


parents of young children to attend meetings. 


It is obvious that a daytime schedule requires that teachers on Screening 
Committees be released from their classrooms and that substututes be hired. 
The School Department could not pay parents because of fiscal constraints, 
but there were funds available for hiring substitute teachers. This seemed 
to many parents to be a further indication of a lack of full School Department 


Support of parent involvement. 


Parents also expressed dissatisfaction about the way in which they 
were notified of meetings. Often they were given less than twenty-four (24) 
hours notice of a scheduled meeting. Some parents complained of never having 


been notified of Screening Committee meetings at all. 


It is important to note that in a few districts where parents raised 
the issue of meeting times, District Superintendents did make adjustments in 
meeting schedules. This was a significant step in guaranteeing those parents ' 


active participation in the work of the Screening Committees. 


5) Quorum 


As outlined in the Court Order, the establishment of a quorum was 
left to the individual Screening Committees. Each Committee was to desig- 
nate their own “quorum" -- the number of committee members, usually a 


majority, that needs to be present in order to conduct official business. 


The importance of the quorum issue cannot be underestimated. The 
content of quorums often determined whether or not a vote was representa- 
tive of the entire school community. In many cases, quorums were established 
that resulted in a final vote being taken without any parents being present. » 
Consequently, parents ere effectively disenfranchised. Because Screening 
Committees include a large number of administrators and appointed persons, 

a simple majority quorum obviously need not include parents or teachers. 
Thus when the dual problems of daytime meetings and simple majority quorums 
were combined, parents,although selected by their peers and anxious to 
participate, were often not involved in the screening of their building's 


administrator. 


In a few cases, vocal parents on a Screening Committee successfully 
lobbied for more specific quorum rules. In these instances, it was specified 
that a quorum had to include a certain number of parents and teachers. 
Parents on Screening Committees that establsihed such specific quorums felt 
that this made a significant difference in their strength in the final 


decision-making process. 


The Citywide Coordinating Council prepared guidelines for the work of 


Screening Committees which included suggestions on how to establish a quorum. 
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These guidelines were accepted at a meeting of District Superintendents 
that was attended by members of C.P.A.C., the C.D.A.C.'s and the C.C.C. 
on June 2, 1976 but they were never effectively communicated to Screening 


Committee members and were therefore never implemented. 


6) Resume Review 


A consistent complaint that came from all members of Community 
Screening Committees was the insufficient amount of time allowed for review- 
ing resumes. In some instances, Community Screening Committee members were 
responsible for reviewing anywhere from thirty (30) to one hundred (100) 
resumes in the space of only a few days. Some Screening Committee members 
did not even receive resumes until the very day on which they were to be 


reviewed. 


In most cases, uniform criteria for evaluating these resumes were 
lacking or were dictated by the District Superintendent. Screening Com- 
mittee members did not have the opportunity to participate in the establish- 
ment of criteria that they would use for reviewing the resumes and selecting 
interviewees. With so little time abailable for resume review, Screening 
Committees were thereby often easily persuaded to include the incumbent who 
was the only applicant on the list with whom they were familiar. After 
resumes were reviewed by the Screening Committees, applicants who survived 


were then interviewed. A breakdown of those applicants interviewed follows: 


Number of Applicants Interviewed 


Black White Other Totals 
From Inside the Boston 
School System: 
Incumbents ] 67 ] 69 
Non- Incumbents 20 120 0 140 
From Outside the System 20 Wwe a nog 
Totals 4] 204 3 248 


7) Interviews 


All interviews were held downtown at the new School Department offices 
at 26 Court Street. For some parents, particularly those from distant neigh- 
borhoods such as East Boston, Roxbury, and West Roxbury, the downtown location 
was extremely inconvenient. Parents also felt that the facility at 26 Court 
Street was not conducive to insightful interviews. Screening Committee mem- 
bers complained of the crowded, confusing, and noisy conditions under which 


interviews were conducted. 


Both Screening Committee members and applicants expressed the opinion 
that interviews should have been held at the local school. Some applicants 


had never even seen the school to which they were applying. 


The most serious concern about the interviewing process was the amount 
of time allowed for each interview. It was common for interviews to be 


Scheduled so that only ten (10) to fifteen (15) minutes was allowed for each 
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candidate. Parents felt very strongly that this did not afford them an 
adequate opportunity to conduct any kind of meaningful interview. Candi- 
dates likewise felt that they had had no real opportunity to present them- 
selves to the Screening Committee. Consequently, incumbents again had the 


advantage because they were better known to members of the Screening Committee. 


8) Rating 


Rating is the system that Screening Committees used for selecting the 
three finalists for each position. Rating was done after interviews had 
been completed. However, since there had been no uniform guidelines estab- 
lished by either the Court or School Department, there was no consistent 


process for rating finalists. 


The number of Screening Committee members present at the time an 
applicant was interviewed and rated often determined whether he/she was 
selected as a finalist. For example, a parent reported that during the 
interview of one applicant eight (8) Screening Committee members were pre- 
sent for the rating. The candidate received a high rating from all eight 
(8) Screening Committee members. Later in the interviewing process yet 
another candidate was rated with eleven (11) members present. This second 
applicant received a higher score than the first simply because there had 
been more members present during voting and not due to his/her superior 
qualifications. If this rating process is to continue, a method of averaging 
scores has to be instituted -- i.e., an applicant's score divided by the 


number of members present and voting. 
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One particular example of a blatantly unfair rating merits attention. 
In one district it was reported to us that the District Superintendent actually 
allotted points for an applicant on behalf of several members who were absent 
at the time of the rating. The District Superintendent claimed that he knew 
how the absent Screening Committee members would have voted had they been 


present. 


Incumbents were favored during the process of rating. In some cases 
parents were informed that an incumbent was to be automatically included on 


the list of finalists as a "professional courtesy." 


9) Monitoring The Process 


To provide some assurance that the Screening Committees would adhere 
to the directives of the Court, an ad hoc monitoring body from the Citywide 
Coordinating Council was established. Its role was simply to oversee the 
Operations of the Committees. If any violations or irregularities in pro- 
cedures occurred, they were to be reported to the Court. In the absence 


of a monitor, written grievances were encouraged for the same purpose. 


During the Screening Committees’ work, monitors were consistently 
absent --the C.C.C. took little or no initiative with respect to its monitor- 
ing responsiblitites. Although it did make an effort to inform Committee 
members of its function, the efforts of the C.C.C. began so late in the 
process that they (the monitors) had very little impact. Thus the whole 
Community Screening Committee process was allowed to go on with virtually 


no one overseeing it in an official monitoring capacity. 


C. The Nomination and Appointment Procedures 


After the long work of the Community Screening Committee -- 
resume review, interviews, and ranking of finalists -- the nomination and 
approval of appointments rested with the Board of Superintendents, the 
Superintendent, and the School Committee. The fact that this last critical 
step was out of their hands led many parents to question the possiblity of 
the Promotional Rating System ever effecting any real change in the appoint- 


ment process. 


Excluded from participation during the final steps, parents who had 
served on Screening Committees requested the opportunity to attend the inter- 
viewing of finalists for their school by the Board of Superintendents .Al though 
in some cases parents were told that this would be possible, they were never 
able to obtain accurate information about when the interviews would be held. 


Thus parents who desired to attend were effectively denied that opportunity. 


The only monitors present at the interviews conducted by the Board of 
Superintendents were official monitors from the Citywide Coordinating Council. 
From their reports it is apparent that this interview process had serious 
limitations. Interviews were restricted to approximately twenty minutes. Can- 
didates were asked a series of standard questions -- questions which were not 
addressed to the particular needs of the school for which the applicant was 
being considered. Further, these standard questions rarely afforded the Board 
of Superintendetns any opportunity to get at the particular qualifications of 


a candidate. 


After conducting these brief interviews, the Board of Superintendents 


ranked three finalists in order of priority. The criteria for this ranking 
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were never specified and appeared to be highly subjective. The members of 
the Board of Superintendents spent numerous hours of their high-priced time 
in a process that seems to have contributed little to the Promotional Rating 


System. 


Given the brevity of interviews and the lack of established criteria 
for ranking, there is very serious question about the legitimacy of this 
part of the process. Under the best of circumstances, there would be an 
inevitable tendency for the Board of Superintendents to favor those "insiders" 
known best to them. Brief interviews and non-specific criteria for ranking 
did little to check that tendency. A breakdown of finalists for these 


positions follows: 


Number of Finalists 


Black White Other Totals 
From Inside the Boston 
School System: 
Incumbents ] 67 ] 69 
Non-Incumbents 10 58 0 68 
From Outside the System: lis ms: nO: ALi 
Totals 23 132 ] 156 


Following the Board of Superintendents' ranking of finalists by priority, 
the Superintendent forwarded her final choices from these lists to the School 
Committee. The School Committee voted to approve 65 of the persons nominated 
by the Superintendent on their first vote. Twenty-five nominations were held 


over for further deliberation. Parents who attended the School Committee 
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proceedings were extremely distressed at the lack of a consistent standard 
for approval of nominees. There was a clear pattern of immediate approval 
of incumbent White administrators. Minority candidates and candidates 
applying from outside the system were subjected to more intensive examina- 
tion by the School Committee. A School Committee member expressed concern 
that one minority candidate was “over qualified" for a Principalship and 
ought to have a more "important position’. 

Nevertheless, faced with a deadline for submitting a list of 
administrative appointees to the Federal District Court, the Boston School 
Committee appointed 23 of these 25 holdovers at their next meeting on 
August 11. The remaining two -- at the Blackstone and the Winship -- are 
still under investigation. And so, with 53 incumbents and 35 non-incumbents 
(29 from inside the system and 6 from outside) named as appointees, the 
Committee voted to instruct their counsel to inform the Court that they had 
been unable to meet the mandate for racial balance in hiring because there 
had not been “enough qualified minority candidates" at their disposal. 

On August 12 Judge Garrity ruled that the School Committee had 
violated his order of Feb. 24th by making certain errors in the appointment 
process. The tremendous percentage of whites approved in the incumbent 
category was permissible, since the Court had set no racial guidelines in 
this area. However, non-incumbents were to be chosen on a 1:1 basis -- 
alternating each white appointment with a black. When the School Committee 
found itself unable to implement this because of a lack of qualified 
minority candidates, it was required to have done the following two things. 
First, it should have given public reasons as to why a minority candidate 
was not chosen if s/he appeared as a nominee. Second, it was to have named 


all of the extra whites for whom no corresponding black was chosen as acting 
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principals. On August 16 the Committee met and began going over all the 
non-incumbents -- this time appointing them on an alternating basis as 

the Court had ordered. After naming 12 blacks and 12 whites as permanent, 
the members maintained that no more qualified minorities existed and 
appointed the next 11 whites as acting principals: thus the total of 

35 non-incumbents. Although the Judge had requested the School Committee 
to strongly reconsider the minority candidates at five schools in parti- 
cular, none of these were approved. No more blacks received positions 
than they had before the Committee went to Court. 

After the dust had cleared we saw a pattern that had become so 
familiar at earlier levels of the process: those appointed to principal 
positions were predominantly from inside the Boston Public School system. 
Of those blacks named, 62% were from inside. For the whites it was even 
greater -- 99%. At the McKay School, the white incumbent named to an 
acting position had not even been interviewed by the Community Screening 
Committee. At this moment, parents are planning to bring this matter 
before the Court. One member of that group testified before the School 
Committee on Aug. 20th, "I accepted the task of being on the Screening 
Committee and devoted, without pay, many hours doing what I felt was best 
for the education of the children at the McKay." Perhaps, looking at the 
entire process in perspective, her sentiments are echoed by involved 
parents throughout the city: "For what?" 

A breakdown of those finally appointed to available positions 


follows: 
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Number of Those Appointed 


From Inside the Boston Black White Other Totals 
School System: 


Incumbents 1 52 0 53 
Non- Incumbents 7 22 0 29 
From Outside the System: nS pig nO; AG 
Total Non-Incumbents (12) (23) (0) (35) 
Totals 13 75 0 88* 


* Two positions were held open for further investigation or screening. 


The above graph and those on the previous pages speak to some key 
issues cited in the narrative of this document. Below are additional 
graphs using percentages instead of absolute numbers. 


Percentage Breakdown of Insiders Vs. Outsiders at Four Stages 
in the Promotional Rating System 


APPLICANTS INTERVIEWEES FINALISTS APPOINTEES 


(Incumbent) 15% 28% 44% 60% 

(Non-Incumbent) 68% 56% 44% 33% 
INSIDERS 83% 84% 88% 93% 
OUTSIDERS 17% 16% 12% 7% 
TOTAL 100% 100% 100% 100% 


First of all, of the 479 applicants (Black, White & Other Minority) 
judged eligible by the Board of Superintendents (see page 8) 83% were from 
inside the Boston school system. Of those insiders, 15% were incumbents. 
Of the applicants interviewed by screening committees, 84% were from inside 


the system and 28% of those were incumbents (see page 14). When we look 
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at the finalists, (see page 18) we find that 88% were from inside the system 
and 44% of those were incumbents. And finally of those appointed (see page 
19), 93% were from inside the Boston School System and 60% of those were 
incumbents. 

Thus we see that applicants from inside the Boston School System and 
particularly incumbents increased their favored position consistently as the 
Promotional Rating System proceeded. 


Percentage Breakdown by Race at Four Stages in the Promotional 
Rating System 


APPLICANTS INTERVIEWEES FINALISTS APPOINTEES 


BLACK 12% 17% 14.8% 15% 
WHITE 87% 82% 84.6% 85% 
OTHER-MINORITY 1% 1% 6% 0% 
TOTAL 100% 100% 100% 100% 


In addition, Black applicants represented only 12% at the eligible 
applicant level; 17% at the interview level; 14.8% at the finalist level; 
and 15% at the appointee level. As stated previously, in a school system 
under court order because of segregative practices in administrative hiring, 
and under order to desegregate their adminstrative staff to the level of 


20% Black, The Boston School Department did not meet the 20% goal at any 
Stage of this process. 


Overall, however, the extremely small percentage of Black applicants 
at each juncture in the process, dictates in part the lack of Black 


appointees and the subsequent failure to achieve the quota ordered by the 
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court. Further, however, the issues mentioned previously, 7.e., recruit- 
ment weaknesses; Screening Committee violations; Board of Superintendents ' 
secrecy; and Superintendent and School Committee maneuvering, raise ques- 
tions as to how the few Black applicants who made it through the process 

were judged. In the final analysis,most of those Blacks appointed came 

from inside the very school system which is presently under Court order 

for having discriminated against them in the past. One wonders how different 
things might be had the Boston School Department appointed these very same 


people in the first place. 


In a school system with a substantial Other-Minority student popula- 
tion, Other-Minority candidates represented only 1% at the eligible 
applicant level, 1.2% at the interview level, .6% at the finalist level 
and 0% at the appointee level. As stated earlier, limitations in the February 
24, 1976 Court Order as well as lack of Boston School Department initiative 
to move "on an accelerated basis" as the Court ordered, resulted in this 
Situation. 

Finally, we would conclude that Boston's present administrative staff 
at the principal and headmaster level fared very well in this first stage 
of the court ordered Promotional Rating System for numerous reasons cited 


in the previous pages of this report. 


Although we do not want to appear to be advocates for outside applicants 
in the Promotional Rating Process, we do feel that it is important to note 
that Boston has lost a unique opportunity not only to bring much needed 


talent into a beleagured school system, but also to use this opportunity 
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to compare its own building administrators with qualified educators from 


other school systems. 


We believe that Boston's finest talent, Black, White, and Other-Minority 
could have stood the test and our school system could have greatly benefited 
from it. Unfortunately, this phase of the Promotional Rating System never 


really gave us this chance. 
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SECTION III -- CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
A. Conclusions 


Although the Court Order provided the opportunity for a potentially 
open and fair process in the hiring of administrators, this report indicates 
that obstacles appeared from the outset. The severe time constraints imposed 
on the recruitment process limited the scope of the search. Also, the lack 
of a good faith effort by the School Department to actively seek qualified 
Black and Other-Minority candidates was a barrier. In general, there is 
little evidence that the intent or spirit of the Court's Order was seriously 


addressed. 


The experiences of Community Screening Committee members proved to be 
tiring and discouraging for many participants, both Minority and White. 
The imbalance of power and influence in the hands of administrators in the sys- 
tem made equitable participation in the decision-making process very diffi- 
cult. Decisions were often erroneously made which adversely effected a 
candidate's eligibility. The simple fact of an administrator's position within 
the heirarchy left decisions like this unchallenged. Some District Superin- 
tendents were able to unilaterally establish interview schedules, define 
criteria for evaluating resumes, and so forth -- decisions which were often 
mistakenly interpreted as absolute. Without an active enforcing monitoring 
body, such injustices occurred unnecessarily and were allowed to stand 


uncorrected. 


Some people will be tempted to say that because of these problems, the 


process itself was a failure. The use of the Promotional Rating System in 
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1976 has not proven to be as significant a step toward the desegregation 
of the administrative staff of this city's public schools as many had hoped 
it would be nor has it offered parents the substantial role in decision- 


making that the new system seemed to promise. Yet still there is hope. 


Significant change in the Boston Public Schools will never be accomplished 
easily or quickly. Policies and practices of many years standing have had 
the effect of excluding qualified minorities from holding administrative 
office, while at the same time excluding parents and teachers from any real 


involvement in decision-making. 


It is important to recognize that the work of the ninety (90) Community 
Screening Committees this year has been an important positive first step 
toward involving more and more parents in making decisions that are critical 
to the future of our schools. As a parent group we have learned something 
from this experience and we know that this will be useful to us as we work 
together to implement the Promotional Rating System more successfully in the 
future. The recommendations which follow come out of our learning experiences 
over the last six months. They are addressed to the Boston School Committee, 
and, where noted, to the Federal District Court. These recommendations are 
designed to address the problems and inequities that have been discussed in 
this report. We urge the Boston School Committee to adopt these recommenda- 
tions and to effect the necessary policy changes that can ensure increased 


effectiveness of the Promotional Rating System in the months and years ahead. 
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B. Recommendations 


The recommendations that follow are arranged in sequential order to 
correspond with the preceeding portions of Section II in this report. All 
recommendations are addressed to the Boston School Committee except where 
otherwise noted. 

1) Recruitment 


a) The process of recruitment for a position should begin as soon 
aS a vacancy occurs or when a resignation is accepted. 


b) Available positions should be advertised nationally in major 
newspapers and educational publications - ij.e., The Chronicle 


of Higher Education. 


c) The advertisement for each position should be specific as to 
Salary, job requirements, and the program of the school. 


d) A more aggressive and comprehensive recruitment of Black, 
Other-Minority, and female administrative candidates should 
be undertaken as an ongoing activity of the Boston School 
Department. <A special effort should be made to recruit female 
candidates for secondary school administrative positions. 


To facilitate these recommendations on the recruitment process, the 
following steps should be taken by the appropriate bodies: 


a) The Boston School Committee should make a definite decision 
on the salary range for Principal/Headmaster positions. 


b) The Federal District Court must specifically address the need 
for Other-Minority administrators. A Federal Court Order 
Should establish a quota similar to that established for Blacks. 


2) The Community Screening Committee Process 
a) Formation of Screening Committees 


1. A Screening Committee should be formed as soon as a vacancy 
exists or a resignation is accepted. The Screening Committee 
Should then write the basic job description, outline additional 
desired job qualifications, and particpate in the recruitment 
process. 
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2. The District Superintendent should be a non-voting member 
of his/her district's Screening Committees. Each Committee 
should elect a chairperson from among its voting members. 


3. Parent representation on the Screening Committee should be one 
(1) greater than that of the School Department. Parent members 
should be increased to eight (8) -- three (3) Black, three (3) 
White and two (2) Other-Minority, Of these parents, five 
should be elected by the REPC and three by the Home and School 
or other established parents' organization at that school. 


4. Parents working as aides for the Boston School Department 
should serve as School Department personnel and not as parent 
representatives. 


5. One of the Other-Minority members of the Screening Committee 
should be a School Department employee, but the other should 
not. 


6. To avoid possible conflicts of interest, any candidate rating 
for a position in the system should not be allowed to serve 
as a member of any Community Screening Committee. 


7. Any relative or close friend of an applicant should not be 
allowed to sit on any Screening Committee to which that candi- 
date is applying. 


b) Training 


le 


Training for each Community Screening Committee should be conducted 
by an independent training group to be selected by the CDAC in 
consultation with the District Superintendent. Participants from 
this year's Screening Committees should be used as resource persons 
in that training. 


All Screening Committee members should be encouraged by the 
School Department to attend training sessions. 


c) Administrative Attitudes 


if 


The role of the District Superintendent as a Screening Committee 
Coordinator should include assuring that.all members of Screening 
Committees participate in reaching consensus decisions regarding 
operating procedures, meeting times, etc. 


As a responsible professional, it is incumbent upon the District 
Superintendent to encourage full parent participation in all of 
the work of the Committees. 
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d) Meeting Times and Places 


1. Meeting times should be established by each Screening Committee 
so that the majority of members from each constituency can attend 
without undue hardship. All constituencies should be equally 
represented. 


2. Written notice of all meetings of the Screening Committees should 
be mailed to all members at least five (5) working days in advance 
of the meeting date. 


3. Whenever possible, all activities of the Committee should be held 
at the school where the vacancy exists. Where this is not feasible, 
the Screening Committee itself should determine an alternative site. 


e) Quorum 


1. A uniform policy should be enacted to ensure that no official 
business of any Screening Committee can be conducted unless all 
constituent groups are represented. 


2. A quorum for the newly revised sixteen (16) member Community 
Screening Committee should be ten (10) members -- five (5) of 
whom would be School Department members and five (5) of whom 
would be non-School Department members. Further, at least five 
(5) of the ten (10) members constituting any quorum must be 
Black or Other-Minority. 


_f) Resume Review 


1. Copies of all resumes should be made available to each Screening 
Committee member at least one (1) week in advance of the meeting 
at which they are to be reviewed. 


2. Each Screening Committee should establish standard and uniform 
criteria for reviewing resumes. These criteria should relate 
directly to the job description developed earlier. 


g) Interviews 


1. All interview times should be arranged by the Community Screening 
Committee for the convenience of the majority of each constituent 
group represented. 
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All interviews should be held at the school where the vacancy 
exists. Where that is not feasible an alternative site should 
be selected by the Screening Committee. 


A minimum of one hour should be alloted for each interview. 


Each Screening Committee should develop a standardized procedure 
for interviewing to be followed in meeting with each candidate. 


Prior to interviewing, each Screening Committee should estab- 
lish uniform rating procedures to be used for all applicants 
interviewed. 


The rating of each applicant should occur immediately after 
each interview. 


A process of averaging scores must be used instead of 
total points to avoid variations based solely on the number 
of voting members present. 


All rating should be done by secret ballot and collected and 
compiled by the official CDAC monitor. 


i) Monitoring 
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Each district's Community District Advisory Council should 
have an official monitoring role vis a vis Screening Committees 
established within that district. An official monitor from the 
CDAC should be present at each Screening Committee meeting. 


A procedure for the prompt processing of grievances should be 
established by the Board of Superintendents. 


j) Nominations 


The Board of Superintendents should establish standard criteria 
for the rating of finalists and those criteria should be made 
public. 


Interviewing of finalists by the Board of Superintendents should 
be public and Screening Committee members should be notified as 
to when their finalists will be interviewed. 
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3. The rank order of finalists should be public information. 


4. Each Community Screening Committee should be required to submit 
at least one Black or Other-Minority finalist. 


5. The Board of Superintendents should recommend to qualified 
Minority applicants who are not appointed to one position that 
they apply for other appropriate vacancies within the system. 


k) Incumbents and Future Acting Appointments 


In order to address the problem of the privileged status of 


incumbents, the following actions are recommended: 


The Boston School Committee should establish a policy of 
appointing all acting administrators on a one Black/Other-Minority 
to one White basis to equalize the opportunities of all Minority 
applicants. 


The Federal District Court should establish that when future 
administrative vacancies occur the person then serving as an 
acting administrator should not be considered an "incumbent" 
as that term is used in the Federal Court Order of February 
24, 1976. Therefore that position would be subject to the one- 
to-one hiring provision of the Order. 
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